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Koriwn 


Fr. KRIKOR H. MAKSOUDIAN 

Koriwn’s Vark‘ Mashtots'i [Life of Mashtots*] is perhaps the earliest 
original writing in Armenian. It is the biography of the man who 
invented the Armenian alphabet and is the major source on the cultural 
history of early fifth-century Armenia. 

There is very little information about the life and works of 
Koriwn. The main sources on his biography are the Life of Mashtots' and 
the History of Armenia by the late fifth-century historian Ghazar 
P‘arpets‘i. The latter knows of Koriwn, mentions him as Mashtots’’s pupil 
and biographer, 1 and declares that the Life is the authentic source for the 
events of the earlier decades of the fifth century. 2 Ghazar’s testimony is 
very important, since he was a pupil of Aghan Artsruni, 3 who was a 
contemporary and a schoolmate of Koriwn. 4 

In the introduction to his Life of Mashtots* Koriwn refers to his 
“special status as a pupil of Mashtots* 5 but refrains from explaining what 
that status was and why he was singled out for it. The nature of his 
association with Mashtots* was clearly the reason why he was officially 
designated by his schoolmates to write the biography of the meritorious 
teacher, even though Koriwn himself claims that he was “younger” (or 
“more humble”) [krtscragoyn] than the rest. 6 

Of the several generations of pupils who studied with Mashtots*, 7 
Koriwn belonged to the group that was gathered at the city of 
Vagharshapat soon after the invention of the Armenian alphabet in A.D. 
406 and the return of Mashtots* from northern Mesopotamia.* After 
completing the course of his training, he was sent with a number of 
associates to teach in the different districts of Armenia. 9 Koriwn narrates 
this event right after his account of Mashtots*’s initial attempt to introduce 
the new alphabet to young pupils and to translate the Scriptures into 
Armenian but prior to his missionary activities in Goght‘n at about 407. 
That Koriwn was entrusted with such an important task in 407 leads one 
to think that his association with Mashtots* was from an earlier period. He 
was probably in the group of young men whom Mashtots* took with him 
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to northern Mesopotamia in 403 and assigned some of diem to attend the 
Hellenic school in Samosata to learn Greek, 10 This may explain why in 
the late 420s Koriwn and Ghewond were singled out and sent to 
Constantinople to join Yovsep c and Eznik in order to help them translate 
the works of the Greek fathers. 11 Koriwn refers to himself and Ghewond 
as “brethren” [eghbaits *\ which leaves no doubt that they were priests. 

Modem scholars have taken it for granted that Koriwn 
accompanied Mashtots* on his missions to Goght'n, Siwnik 4 , Georgia, 
Albania, Byzantine Armenia, Constantinople, etc. 12 Yet, he was probably 
occupied teaching elsewhere during Mashtots‘’s first mission to Goght‘n- 
Siwnik*-Georgia, since he openly states that he is unable to list the names 
of the pupils other than Tirayr and Mushe who were with Mashtots*. 13 
He also says that on that particular mission Mashtots* selected “the best 
ones from among his pupils” [zomam lawagoyas yashakertats ‘j. 14 
Modesty would not have allowed Koriwn to make such a statement, if he 
were among the above pupils. 

Discussing the first trip of Mashtots* to Georgia, Koriwn narrates 
how at the order of the Georgian king many young men were gathered 
from various quarters and were proselytized. 15 Immediately after this 
account he makes the following statement: “from among whom I, who 
am unworthy, attained episcopal rank [and] office” [yorots f ew im 
anarzhanis eghcal i karg episkoposut‘ean vichak]. 16 This passage has given 
rise to the theory that Koriwn was of Georgian origin and that he was 
later elevated to the episcopal see of Georgia or of Gugark*, the Armeno- 
Georgian marchland that had been annexed to Georgia in the fourth 
century. 17 This interpretation of the above statement, however, is in 
direct contradiction with die earlier references in the Life that point to 
Koriwn’s Armenian origin. 18 Consequently, either the text is corrupt or 
the passage has been misinterpreted. The majority of the modem scholars 
consider the text corrupt and emend it so that Koriwn is eliminated from 
the picture. The emended subordinate clause—which reads as follows: 
“among whom [viz., the Georgian youth] there were some who became 
worthy of attaining episcopal rank”—is taken in reference to Samuel, the 
bishop of the royal house of Georgia: “first among whom was a man 
named Samuel, a holy and pious person, who became the bishop of the 
royal house.” 19 

Hracheay Acharian saw no need to tamper with the text of the 
passage in question, which he considered to be a restrictive clause that 
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had nothing to do with Georgia and the Georgian youth. According to 
his interpretation, Koriwn is merely stating that like Samuel and the other 
bishops of Georgia he was also elevated to the episcopal rank. 20 Acharian 
also pointed out a number of important references in the Life that reveal 
an anti-Georgian attitude on the part of Koriwn. 21 

The view that the name Koriwn is a corrupt form of the 
Georgian Kiwrion 22 is not warranted by the epigraphical evidence. 
Moreover, Koriwn was not used as a personal name after the eighth 
century, whereas Kiwrion was. The late medieval scribes were more 
likely to misread and corrupt Koriwn. As a personal name Koriwn 
[whelp, cub] fits very well into the fourth and fifth century Armenian 
nomenclature. The ancient Armenians seem to have favored naming their 
children after animals. One must take note of the names of Koriwn’s 
immediate associates: Eznik [little ox] and Ghewond [Leon], and other 
early names such as Endzak [panther], Varaz [boar], etc. 23 

In the concluding section of the Life of Mashtots* Koriwn states 
that he was Mashtots‘'s and Catholicos Sahak’s ”assistant and associate ... 
in their spiritual works.” 24 This information explains the author’s “special 
status as a pupil" referred to in the introduction of the Life . It is clear that 
despite the seniority in age, rank, and honor of others, Koriwn was 
commissioned to write the Life because of his close and continuous 
association with Mashtots 1 . He was an eyewitness to the events. 25 Despite 
his laconic style, the precise details that he gives about the trips of 
Mashtots* to the different regions of Armenia, Georgia, and Albania and 
to Constantinople indicate that Koriwn frequently accompanied his 
teacher. The long descriptions about the solitary practices of Mashtots* 
were no doubt written by a man who was in his company. 26 Koriwn was 
probably a member of the scete or kellion under the direction of 
Mashtots*. 

Koriwn’s and Ghewond’s journey to Constantinople in the late 
420s has given rise to speculations especially in the light of a passage in 
the Breviarium of Deacon Libetatus (sixth century). The latter, who 
derived his information from Innocent, bishop of Maronia, states that the 
bishops of Armenia sent a letter to Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople 
(434-446) inquiring about the teachings of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
(According to Koriwn, the books of Theodore of Mopsuestia were 
brought to Armenia shortly before 439, i.e., before the death of Bishop 
Sahak of Armenia. 27 ) The carriers of the letter of the Armenian bishops 
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were, according to Liberatus, Leontius and Aberius. More than fifty years 
ago Nicholas Adontz identified Leontius with Ghewond, considered 
Aberius a corrupt form of Koriwn and proposed that the journey of 
Koriwn and Ghewond was identical with that described by Liberatus . 28 
This theory, however, is not feasible for several reasons. The corruption 
of Koriwn to Aberius is, despite Adontz’s contention, a very remote 
possibility. Koriwn’s own testimony about the nature of his trip to 
Constantinople is very clear and very different from Liberatus' 
description. In connection with the teachings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Koriwn simply states that Sahak and Mashtots' abolished the books of 
Theodore from Armenia, and knows nothing about any letter from the 
bishops of Armenia to Proclus. In fact the name of Proclus does not 
appear in the Life at all. Liberatus is obviously talking about an event that 
Koriwn either did not know or did not consider to be relevant. It is more 
likely that Leontius and Aberius were carrying the letter of the Armenian 
bishops of Byzantine Armenia . 29 

According to the chronological sequence in the Life of Mashtots', 
Koriwn and Ghewond went to Constantinople after Mashtots < had 
completed his mission in Gugark *. 30 This was Mashtots"s last mission 
outside of Persarmenia. Its date is probably shortly before the fall of the 
Arsacid dynasty in 428. The ouster of Sahak in 428 as chief bishop of 
Armenia would explain his return to literary interests and collaboration 
with Mashtots', an event that is underscored by Koriwn at the beginning 
of the section where he narrates his and his associates’ trip to 
Constantinople. Koriwn and Ghewond probably reached Constantinople 
in 429/430 and shortly after the Council of Ephesus returned home, 
bringing with them the canons of the Councils of Nicaea and Ephesus, an 
authoritative copy of the Scriptures, and several works of the fathers . 31 

Even though Koriwn is silent about his role in the literary 
activities of the 430s, his close association with Mashtots* and Sahak 
provides reason to assume that he was engaged in teaching and 
translating. His name does not appear in the lists of bishops and priests 
who were present at the councils of Shahapivan (444) and Artashat 
( 449 ) 32 The last datable reference in the Life seems to be to the year 443 
when Vahan Amatuni erected a baldachin under which he built a "resting 
place” for Mashtots 4 ’s body . 33 Koriwn is never mentioned in connection 
with the events and turmoils that took place in Armenia in the middle of 
the fifth century during which several of his schoolmates and associates. 
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especially Catholicos Yovsep‘ and Ghewond, played important roles and 
were martyred. Koriwn had probably died before these events. 

Medieval writers and modem scholars attribute to Koriwn several 
literary works. In a late medieval compilation, the List of Rituals 
[Orhnufiwnaber ts'ufyak], it is stated that the translators Koriwn and 
Ardzan, who were in Jerusalem, brought with them a work of St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, a treatise that “interdicted the penitents and absolved them 
on Holy Thursday.’' 34 The work referred to is probably the Catecheses of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Armenian version of which was translated in the 
first half of the fifth century and is still extant. 35 It would be very 
tempting to attribute this translation to Koriwn, but the List of Rituals is a 
notoriously untrustworthy source and the style of the Armenian version 
of the Catecheses is very different from that of the Life of Mashtots".^ 

In the first chapter of his History of Armenia , the 13th-century 
historian Kirakos Gandzakets'i seems to imply that Koriwn also wrote a 
history of his rimes. 37 In the preface of his History, however, the same 
author acknowledges among his sources only one work by Koriwn 
which he calk “the history of the wonderful man Koriwn.’' 38 Moreover, 
his knowledge about the events of the early fifth century seems to derive, 
either directly or indirectly, from the Life of Mashtots‘ alone. 
Nevertheless, his implication has misled several 18th- and 19th-century 
scholars. 39 

Norayr Biwzandats'i, a 19th-century Armenian scholar who 
undertook the painful task of analyzing the stylistic characteristics of the 
early fifth-century Armenian texts and translations, proposed that the 
author of the Life of Mashtots 4 was the translator of the Histones of 
Agathangelos and P'awstos Buzand, the Books of the Maccabees, and the 
Euthaliana in the Armenian version of the Bible. 40 Even earlier than 
Biwzandats‘i, Galust Ter Mkrtdfian had suggested that Koriwn and 
Agathangelos were one and the same. 41 Recently, Archbishop Noyayr 
Bogharian, the librarian of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
demonstrated that the Teaching of St. Gregory ; the History of 
Agathangelos, and the History of P‘awstos Buzand contained vocabulary 
words and idioms that are especially characteristic of Koriwn’s Life of 
Mashtots ‘ On the basis of his analysis he concluded that Koriwn was also 
the author of these works. 42 

The methodology used by the aforementioned scholars to 
establish the authorship of the texts named above has been seriously 
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challenged by various scholars. 43 The stylistic similarities between 
Koriwn’s, Agathangelos’, and P’awstos’ works can be explained: all three 
of these are historical writings from the same period, with certain stylistic 
characteristics that are common to all of them. Besides, Koriwn’s Life , 
which was composed in the mid-440s, was used as a model by both 
Agathangelos and P'awstos who borrowed from it not only vocabulary 
words and idiomatic phrases but also entire excerpts. 44 Despite these the 
literary style of Agathangelos and that of P'awstos are distinct from 
Koriwn’s, which is much more concise, compressed, and frequendy 
obscure. 

As for the translations that are attributed to Koriwn, the Books of 
the Maccabees are stylistically closer to the History of Agathangelos than 
to the Life . The relationship between the Euthaliana and the Life is even 
more remote, since the experts of Classical Armenian, who identified four 
stylistic trends in the literature of the early fifth century, did not classify 
these in the group that includes the works of Agathangelos, Koriwn, and 
P‘awstos. 45 

Unlike the works discussed above, the authorship of the Life of 
Mash rots' is attested by several early and medieval Armenian historians 
who utilized it as an authentic source on the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet, 46 the biography of Mashtots‘, the life of Bishop Sahak of 
Armenia, 47 and the import of the books of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 45 
The historian Ghazar P'arpets'i, living at the end of the fifth century, is 
well aware that Koriwn is Mashtots"s pupil and the author of a 
biographical work on his teacher. 

The testimony of the historical sources about the authorship of 
the Life is supported by the manuscripts of the work which all attribute it 
to Koriwn. In the earliest manuscript, however, which is from 1672, the 
name of the author is in the right margin 49 The internal evidence also 
indicates that the author of the Life is a pupil of Mashtots* and an associate 
of his; he is also a classmate of Catholicos Yovsep* (440-452). 50 When he 
mentions the name of Koriwn with those of Eznik, Yovsep 4 , and 
Ghewond, he adds the personal suffix s, “I, Koriwn” [Koriwus] 51 

There are two medieval editions of Koriwn’s Life of Mashtots \ 
one considerably longer than the other. 52 The consensus among modem 
scholars is that the longer version is the original. Their arguments in favor 
of this view are best summarized by Acharian In his work on the 
Armenian alphabet, 53 and are as follows: a) the style, grammar, and 
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language of the longer edition are characteristic of those of the early fifth- 
century translations and original works, whereas the shorter edition is full 
of post-classical forms; b) Ghazar P'arpets'i, writing at the end of the fifth 
century, is acquainted with the longer edition; c) the sequence of the 
narrative in the longer is much more coherent; d) the longer one is the 
account of an author who is an eyewitness to the events; e) in the 460s 
Agathangelos used the longer edition. In addition to these points 
Acharian notes that several correct grammatical structures in the longer 
edition are used incorrectly in the shorter. The editor of the shorter 
edition has eliminated the use of die first person and has deleted the 
section on Vasak Siwni and the long introduction. Moreover, the shorter 
edition is a composite text; Koriwn s account has been combined with 
excerpts taken from Movses Khorenats'i’s History of the Armenians. 
According to Archbishop Norayr Bogharian, the stylistic analysis of the 
shorter edition, which is usually identified as Pseudo-Koriwn, shows a 
close affinity with the Armenian epitome of Socrates Scholasticus’ 
Ecclesiastical History which could not have been composed any earlier 
than the eighth century. 54 

In one of his studies Paul Peeters refers to a third medieval 
edition of Koriwn. 55 This has given rise to the assumption that there are 
three separate medieval editions. 56 However, the so-called third edition is 
merely a long excerpt from the longer edition. 57 During the Middle Ages 
it was fashionable to excerpt sections of the Life and include them in 
various collections. 58 

Koriwn’s Life of Mashtots* is a very small book; the classical 
Armenian text (i.e., the longer version) and the critical apparatus in the 
critical edition of Manuk Abeghian occupy only forty pages. The division 
of die work into twenty-nine chapters belongs to Abeghian. 59 The 
earliest manuscript of the Life, which was copied in Baghesh (Bitlis) in 
1672, bears the following title: “A MEMORIAL FOR SAINT 
MESROVP, COMPOSED BY THE BLESSED (the name of the author 
is written in sheghagir [slanted cursive script] in the right margin) 
KORIWN V[A]RD[A]P[E]T” 60 This heading is of late medieval origin. 
In the first place, Koriwn could not have called himself “blessed.” 
Secondly, the name Mesrovp never appears in the longer edition. We first 
see it in Movses Khorenats'i’s History of the Armenians. Koriwn always 
refers to his hero as Mashtots. Ghazar P‘arpets‘i also does not know the 
name Mesrovp. 
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The Life of Mashtocs 1 begins with a prefatory paragraph (chap. I) 
in which the author states his purpose and gives some background 
information about what instigated him to write the present work. We 
leam that Koriwn himself had conceived the idea of writing a volume 
about the invention of the Armenian alphabet, and while he was about to 
commence with die task he received the “command of an honored man 
named Yovsep',” who was a pupil ofMashtots 1 . The adjective “honored” 
[ patuakani ] implies that Yovsep* was a man with rank and in a position to 
command. He is identified with Catholicos Yovsep* Hoghots‘mets‘i who 
is also mentioned in chapters XXVI and XXVII as the leader of the pupils 
of Mashtots* and as the locum tenens of the Armenian Church. 61 After 
the rebellion of 451, he was arrested and exiled to Persia, where he was 
martyred in 454. 62 Thus Koriwn was actually commissioned to write by 
die head of the Armenian Church and was encouraged by his 
schoolmates to respond to the challenge. His “special status as a pupil of 
Mashtots*” evidently gave him the courage to undertake the task and 
write the Life. 

The brevity and the contents of the prefatory paragraph and the 
beginning of chapter II seem to suggest that the passage in question is not 
an introduction or a preface but part of the original title page. The Life 
does have an introduction which is clearly introduced with the phrase 
“And now let us make an introduction” [ew ard areal nakhabanests‘uk] 
(chap. II). It is a lengthy discussion, which occupies about one-sixth of 
the entire book, about the question “whether it is permissible to write 
concerning the lives of deceased 63 men.” Citing numerous examples from 
the Old and New Testaments Koriwn concludes that is is permissible and 
implies that die biographies of the virtuous could serve as examples for 
other Christians. The entire passage is apologetic and is composed in a 
rhetorical style. According to Nerses Akinian, the author added it on after 
he had finished writing the Life and it is a self-standing treatise. 64 

Various comments have been made about the purpose of the 
Introduction. Manuk Abeghian’s analysis shows that Koriwn was 
compelled to present an apology for the present work, since the Syriac 
clergy in Armenia opposed the cultural movement headed by Mashtots* 
and Sahak. 65 After the deposition of Catholicos Sahak in 428, the Persian 
court had appointed Syriac bishops from Mesopotamia [Asorestan] to the 
office of catholicos. These bishops brought with them several Syriac 
clergymen. The Armenians refused to accept the spiritual authority of the 
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Syrians. After Sahak’s and Mashtot$*’s deaths in 439 and 440, they elected 
Yovsep* Hoghots'mets'i, the patron of Koriwn, as catholicos, but the 
Persian court did not allow him to receive episcopal ordination. 66 The 
Syrians brought with them their own traditions and customs which were 
totally alien to the Armenians. This caused a great deal of friction and 
tension. Because of their political orientation the Syrians could not have 
been favorably disposed toward Sahak, Mashtots*, and their pupils. Their 
activities were always looked upon with suspicion, especially in view of 
the fact that the new literary movement in Armenia supplanted Syriac as 
the language of the church. 

Hitherto the Christian biographical literature consisted of lives of 
martyrs. About thirty of these—the lives of early Christian martyrs—had 
been translated into Armenian at the beginning of the fifth century. The 
Lift of Mashtots* was an innovation; it could easily become the target of 
Syriac criticism, since Mashtots* was not a martyr. The question that 
Koriwn poses in his Introduction actually touches upon this very sensitive 
issue: is a Christian biographer permitted to write the biography of a man 
such as Mashtots* who died a natural death? The underlying motive of 
the Introduction was to provide the proof that was needed to counter the 
arguments of those who objected. The contents of the Lift required such 
an apology, since Koriwn frequently referred to Mashtots* and Sahak as 
saints, and did not refrain from giving details about a miracle, a luminous 
cross, that occurred in the sky at the time of Mashtots "s funeral. 67 From 
Koriwn’s account it is clear that after their deaths both Sahak and 
Mashtots* were venerated like saints and that the students gathered 
annually at their tombs, which are called martyria. Mashtots*’s tomb even 
had a baldachin on it. 68 The same type of a structure may have also 
existed at Sahak’s as well. 69 

Koriwn presents a very brief account of Mashtots*’s life prior to 
his ordination to the priesthood (chap. III). His place of origin is given as 
the village of Hats*ekats‘ in Tarawn [modem Mu§] which was 
Mamikonean territory in the fourth and fifth centuries. He was the son of 
a man named Vardan who was a karch&zat, a social status that is not well 
known but was evidently characteristic of the peasants of the Hats'ekats* 
village. 70 After being educated in Greek letters, Mashtots* joined the army 
and served as a secretary in the royal divan. During this time [i.e., in the 
390s] he read the Scriptures and became a practicing Christian (chap. III). 
Finally he left the worldly life and entering the service of God pursued a 
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solitary existence. Koriwn’s references to his vigilance, self-imposed 
hardships, and complete withdrawal from society suggest that he became 
an anchorite. The indication that he had attracted a number of pupils 
suggests that he was die director of a kellion or a scetc (chap: IV). 
Accompanied by his pupils Mashtots' pursued missionary work in the 
district of Goght'n [in Nakhichevan] where he was faced with the reality 
that the Scriptures in Greek or Syriac were not accessible to the mass of 
the people. There he conceived the idea of “consoling the general 
public” (chap. V). 

In the Life of Mashtots* the section on the invention of the 
Armenian alphabet (chaps. VI-VIII) is more detailed than the earlier 
biographical sketch, but unfortunately contains many corrupt passages, 
words, names, and dates. Without interrupting the sequence of the story 
Koriwn narrates that Mashtots* brought his concern to the attention of 
Catholicos Sahak of Armenia whom he found to be predisposed to his 
ideas and in agreement with him that something should be done about 
the language of the church. The two churchmen spent some time 
deliberating and presumably held a council of monks 71 wherein the idea 
of finding an alphabet for Armenian was conceived. After a great deal of 
searching, Mashtots' and Sahak told King Vramshapuh of Persarmenia 
about their endeavor. The king informed them that there was a noble 
Syriac bishop named Daniel who had in his possession an alphabet for 
Armenian. The passage where the nature of Daniel’s alphabet is described 
is thought to be corrupt and has given rise to various interpretations and 
emendations (chap. VI). 72 According to the reading in certain 
manuscripts, Daniel “suddenly wrote” the alphabet for Armenian. Since 
this does not make any sense, some scholars have suggested that the text 
be emended to read: “he suddenly discovered”; whereas others have 
proposed “he adapted an alphabet for Armenian.” 73 Upon learning about 
this, Mashtots' and Koriwn urged the king to pursue the matter. 
Vramshapuh sent for the alphabet which was brought to Armenia “in the 
fifth year” of his reign. Soon thereafter young children were gathered at 
the order of the king and Mashtots' and Sahak began to experiment with 
the imported alphabet. After a trial period of two months, 74 it was 
discovered that the symbols did not adequately represent the phonetic 
structure of Armenian (chap. VI). Koriwn explains why they were 
inadequate, but the passage seems to be conupt. The text reads as follows: 
“for they happened to be buried and resurrected from other languages.” 
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The meaning of this is not clear. Modem scholars have proposed the 
following emendations: ‘‘for they happened to have been abandoned and 
were resurrected fiom other languages” 75 or “for they happened to be 
extracted and resurrected from other languages” 76 or “for they happened 
to be extracted and adapted from other languages” 77 or “for they 
happened to be extracted and solicited from other languages”. 78 

Koriwn narrates that after realizing the inadequacy of the 
Danielian script Mashtots 4 accompanied by a group of pupils went to 
Syria to do research. There he met the bishops of Edessa and Amida, 
Babilas and Acacius; the first name is thought to be the corrupt form of 
either Pakida (398-409) or Rabula (413-435). 79 While in Edessa, 80 he 
divided his pupils into two groups and enrolled the first in a Syriac school 
and sent the second to Samosata; 81 to study Greek (chap. VII). Koriwn 
unfortunately does not give the name of the city where Mash tots 4 
invented the Armenian alphabet but states that afterwards he went to 
Samosata where he found a scribe named Ruphinus who designed the 
shapes of the Armenian letters (chap. VIII). 

According to the present text of Koriwn, Mashtots 4 returned to 
Armenia in “the sixth year” of King Vramshapuh's reign. This does not 
give us a clue to the chronology, since the beginning date of 
Vramshapuh’s reign is not known. The arrival of Mashtots 4 in Armenia is 
compared with the descent of Moses from Mt. Sinai. Realizing his 
audacity, Koriwn argues that “the grace of the one omnipotent God is 
administered to all die generations of the earth-born [men]” (chap. IX). 

Koriwn devotes several pages to the cultural and missionary 
activities of Mashtots 4 (chaps. X-XVIII). The narrative begins with a 
description of the proselytization of Mark 4 , the districts on both banks of 
the Arax River to the south of Mt. Ararat (chap. X). Subsequent to this 
Mashtots 4 and his pupils spent their time on the translation of the 
Scriptures which was begun in Mesopotamia (chap. XI). The center of 
the cultural activity was the city of Vagharshapat, “the seat of kings and 
highpriests in the district of Ayrarat,” where pupils were gathered from all 
over the country. Having completed their education, the young men, 
among whom was Koriwn, were sent to the different districts of Armenia 
to teach and preach. The officers of the royal court and the members of 
the lower nobility that served in the royal armies were also exposed to 
literacy. Catholicos Sahak was particularly preoccupied with the 
education of the Mamikonean family (chap. XII). 
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After the initial efforts, Catholicos Sahak, i.e., “the Lord Bishop,” 
and Mashtots' divided among themselves the task of enlightening the 
Armenians. The catholicos took upon himself the responsibility of 
working in the districts of Armenia under the direct control of the 
Arsacid kings, while Mashtots' worked in the eastern districts and 
especially in those regions that had been severed from Armenia in the 
fourth century. For Mashtots 1 and his associates Goght'n was the first stop 
(chap. XIII) from where they stepped over to the neighboring province 
of Siwnik'. There, assisted by Prince Vaghinak, Mashtots' gathered young 
people and set up as bishop of Siwnik' a man named Ananias. At the rime 
of these activiries “God granted*’ that Vasak Siwni became prince of 
Siwnik' (chap. XIV). Koriwn describes him as “a wise, intelligent, 
precaution man gifted with divine wisdom,” who helped Mashtots' like 
a son. This statement serves as a strong support for the view that the Life 
could not have been composed after the events of 451. Subsequent to the 
Vardanian War and the exile and execution of Catholicos Yov$ep\ 
Ghewond, etc., no pupil of Mashtots' would dare praise Vasak. 

According to Nerses Akinian, the pages in the Life where Vasak’s 
virtues and the itinerary of the journeys of Mashtots' are described have 
been misplaced by the medieval binders. He proposes to restore Vasak’s 
section in the chapter on Mashtots'’s first trip to the region of the 
Georgians (chap. XV in the Abeghian text), arguing that Koriwn’s 
reference is to the rime when Vasak Siwni was appointed m 2 rzpan 
[governor] of Georgia. 82 Such a restoration is not warranted by any 
palaeological evidence and requires several emendations in the text that 
are unnecessary and contrary to the way these events are arranged in the 
manuscripts. Koriwn is merely referring to the succession of Vasak to the 
office of “prince of Siwnik'.” 

According to the sequence of events in the present text of 
Koriwn, after completing his work in Siwnik' Mashtots' invented an 
alphabet for Georgian and headed for Georgia where he secured the 
assistance of a Georgian translator named Jagha with whose help he 
carried out his mission (chap. XV). Returning to Armenia he presented 
himself to Catholicos Sahak and toured those districts of Armenia where 
he had taught and preached earlier. His concern for the Armenians living 
outside the borders of Peisarmenia took him next to Byzantine Armenia 
where he was received with honor by the bishops and the Scrategos 
Anatolius. Realizing that he could not carry out his work on Byzantine 
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territory without imperial sanction, Mashtots* went to Constantinople via 
Melitene. In Constantinople he met the Emperor Theodosius II and the 
Patriarch Atticus (406-425) and acquired an imperial edict giving him 
permission to establish schools in Byzantine Armenia. Among his 
objectives were educating the youth, persecuting the obscure sect called 
Barbarianos and establishing firmly the position of the Christian church. 
After his return to Byzantine Armenia, he completed his mission and 
invented an alphabet for Albanian at the request of an Albanian presbyter 
named Benjamin. Then crossing the Iranian-Byzantine border he came to 
Vaghaishapat where he met Catbolicos Sahak and King Artashes (423- 
428) (chap. XVI). 

According to Koriwn, Mashtots”$ next destination was Albania 
where he established schools and proselytized the people. From there he 
went to the districts of Baghasakan (chap. XVII) and Gardman; after a 
second trip to Georgia, he returned to Persaimenia by the way of Tashir 
(chap. XVIII). 

In the section following the description of the missionary 
accomplishments of Mashtots*, Koriwn gives an account of his and 
Catholicos Sahak’s literary activities (chap. XIX). He first narrates that the 
two men sent two of their pupils, Yovsep* and Eznik of Koghb, to Edessa 
to translate the works of the Syriac fathers. After completing their 
assignment there the two translators went to Constantinople to work on 
the writings of the Greek fathers. At a later date, two other pupils, 
Ghewond and Koriwn were sent directly to Constantinople where they 
joined Eznik. Koriwn’s description of the relationship between 
Ghewond, himself, and Eznik —entanegoyn snndakits* [very intimate 
fellows who were nourished together]—is noteworthy, since it indicates a 
very close affinity among the three. The pupils returned from their 
literary mission with an authoritative copy of the Scriptures, various 
patristic writings and the canons of the Councils of Nicaea and Ephesus. 
On the basis of the newly arrived copy of the Scriptures Sahak and Eznik 
revised the Armenian version that had been translated by Mashtots 1 and 
his pupils (chap. XIX). 

According to Koriwn, Mashtots* spent the remaining years of his 
life writing homilies (chap. XX), teaching, directing new groups of 
anchorites, preaching and tending to the spiritual needs of churches 
(chaps. XXI-XXII). The account of these activities serve as a major 
source on the monastic movement in fifth-century Armenia. It also 
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provides the answer to Koriwn’s question in the “Introduction” whether 
it is permissible to write about the lives of deceased men. He portrays 
Mashtots' as a man who set himself as a model for his pupils by following 
the example of the apostles, prophets, and the early fathers whose 
prototype was Christ. Like a martyr or a witness “he bore ... the name of 
Jesus the Savior of all before kings, princes, and all the pagans.” 83 
Moreover, Koriwn states that Mashtots' behaved as he did “throughout 
his lifetime for himself and the country [— Armenia]”. Shortly after this 
he draws the attention of the reader to the “Lord of all” [Jesus] who 
prayed all night on the Mount of Olives and set many other examples not 
for himself but for his pupils and humanity so that they would learn. 84 
The comparison between Christ and Mashtots* is obvious at this point, 
but Koriwn is subtle in his presentation; he lets the reader see the 
similarities between the various biblical personalities and Mashtots 4 and 
draw the conclusion that Mashtots' is indeed a saint and deserves a 
biography. 

After a very brief paragraph about the appearance of the writings 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia in Armenia (chap. XXLII), 85 Koriwn devotes 
a short section to the death and funeral of Sahak and Mashtots 1 (chaps. 
XXIV-XXV1), who is called “a witness suffering for the sake of Christ’s 
cross” and a saint who “had reached a blissful state” (chap. XXVI). 

In the following section (chap. XXVII) Koriwn writes about the 
successors of Sahak and Mashtots' and gives their names. He mentions 
Yovsep' as the leader of the pupils; in chap. XXVI he identifies him with 
the same Yovsep', i.e., the catholicos, whom he had mentioned “at the 
beginning” of his work. Koriwn knows nothing about the martyrdom of 
this man in 454. The second leader is said to be a certain Yovhan, a man 
who was taken to Ctesiphon where he became a confessor and after a 
while was allowed to return to Armenia. This man has been identified 
with Catholicos Yovhannes Mandakuni (c. 478-491). 86 On the basis of 
such an identification one can argue that Koriwns statement about 
Yovhan’s return to his former “position of overseer” [verakats l ut‘iwn] is a 
reference to the beginning of Mandakuni’s pontificate. Consequently, the 
Life of Mashtots* in its present form could not have been published any 
earlier than the 480s. This view is not acceptable, since Yovhan, who 
held the second position of responsibility in the church, could not have 
been a very young man in 440, the date of Mashtots“s death. Catholicos 
Yovhannes Mandakuni, on the other hand, was energetic enough to 
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mount a horse in 483, 87 and even though he suffered a very bad fall that 
almost killed him, he recovered. This leaves no doubt that the Yovhan 
mentioned by Koriwn is an earlier personality different from Yovhannes 
Mandakuni. Equally unacceptable is Adontz’s view that Yovhan’s return 
to Armenia took place not any earlier than 462 when the Armenian 
feudal lords were allowed to come back from exile. 88 It seems to me 
more reasonable to identify him with Yovhan of Ekeghik\ who is 
mentioned in chap. VIII as one of Mashtots“s earliest associates. 89 The 
sequence of the narrative in the Life suggests that he went to Persia and 
returned to Armenia in the early 440s. 

The medieval editor of Pseudo-Koriwn and several modem 
scholars have seen in the expression yankartsahas kenats 1 amenets'un liner 
a reference to the death of Vahan Amatuni (chap. XXVII). 90 The latter 
participated in the Vardanian War of 451 and was exiled to Vrkan in 
452. 91 We have no information about the date of his death. It has been 
argued that this reference as well indicates that the Life was written after 
451. Yet, the reading in the text refers not to Vahan’s death but to his 
“rendering unexpected assistance to all.” 92 

Koriwn ends his biography with-an evaluation wherein he states 
that he is an eyewitness to the events he wrote about and an associate of 
the major personalities he described. He claims that he had to cover 
himself \patsparets*ak ( \ by writing about the more important missionary 
works [yarak‘elakan] of Sahak and Mashtots*. This was an “easier and 
smoother” course to follow, since Koriwn was presumably concerned 
with the reaction of the Syriac clergy in Armenia. 93 The reflection of this 
can also be seen in the last sentence of this section: 

We narrated [these events] not to honor the saints of God who were 
made known through the most praised and life giving cross and were 
honored , 94 but [to set] an inspiring example to their spiritual children 
and to those who through them will be taught generation to 
generation. 


At the end of the Life there is a chronological table that is full of 
corruptions and lacunae. Its authenticity has been seriously challenged by 
H. Manandian who believes that there are contradictions between the 
evidence in the Life and die chronological table. 95 The evidence that he 
presents, however, consists of corrupt or controversial readings which 
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have already been dealt with. On the contrary, the chronology is 
consonant with the sequence of events in the Life and its language is as 
archaic as that of Koriwn. Akinian, who was a specialist on the stylistic 
peculiarities of early fifth-century Armenian literature, raises no objections 
about the authenticity of this section and considers it a very important 
part of the Life. 96 His view is shared by Acharian 97 and Abeghian. 98 

Koriwn wrote the biography of his teacher in a florid rhetorical 
language. It has been shown that he structured his book according to the 
rules and suggestions in Greek textbooks of rhetoric. 99 The author of the 
Life displays a capricious liking for rare idioms, idiomatic expressions, 
phrases, uncommon mode of speech, and hapax legomcna, which are 
mostly compound words. He is also very fond of stylistic variety that 
complicates his grammar. Like his contemporaries Koriwn frequently cites 
the Scriptures and alludes to numerous biblical passages and events; he has 
been particularly influenced by the books of the Maccabees and die 
Euthaliana. His sentences especially with their participial, relative, and 
absolute clauses are well suited for historical narrative. The historical 
events are presented in chronological order in very simple and clear 
language so that the facts stand out. Yet, the cause and effect relationship 
between the events is not always clear because of the complicated 
sentences. The compressed style and the laconisms make the reading of 
the text interesting but obscure the meaning. 

Koriwn’s Lift of Mashtots probably written in the mid-440s, is a 
most reliable and indispensable source for the political, cultural, and 
religious history of fifth-century Armenia. As one of the earliest original 
works in Armenian, the Life and several other early translations and 
original writings have been used by 19th-century grammarians to 
reconstruct the grammar of the literary language of Armenia in the fifth 
century. Koriwn’s work is also useful for biblical scholars, theologians, 
historians of art, historians of literature, and specialists in Georgian, 
Albanian, Syriac, and Byzantine studies. 
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